THE  REBUILDING  OF  LONDON
moored in the channel, but the numbers of those which used it
were not enough to cover the outlay on dredging and repairs.
As against this, there were many who made illicit use of the
wharves and even of the storehouses.1 In an area with all too
few open spaces the broad stretch on each side of the channel
was a temptation too great to be resisted. They were used as
standing grounds for carts, as storage places for timber, and as
dumps for rubbish. Coaches were parked along them and
coachmakers used them as a repairing ground more commo-
dious than their own cramped yards. Stone was brought there
for sawing, and the enterprising keeper of the Mermaid
tavern 'set a table and bench on the wharfe before [it]', to the
increase of his custom and the detriment of its lawful users.
More important, the clear line of the wharves helped to make
good the lack of an adequate street running north and south
either inside or outside the western face of the city wall. Carts
and coaches alike passed so often along them that the pave-
ments were broken and the roofing of the vaults threatened.3
The moral was plain. The volume of water traffic was declin-
ing in proportion to that borne through the streets, and the need
for a road was greater than the need for a canal. Very fortu-
nately for London the scheme which had been carried through
to benefit the latter could be converted to the advantage of
the former. In 1733, a bare ten years after Wren's death, the
canal was arched over from Holborn Bridge to Fleet Bridge.
The wharves were made roads, and the strip in the centre a
home for the old Stocks Market, In 1766 the lower reach was
also covered in, and Blackfriars Bridge, opened three years
later, set the seal on the triumph of road over river. To-day
traffic rolls unobstructed over the broad line of Thomas Fitch's
work, and few realize that the Fleet Canal flows beneath it.
Thus an apparent failure was turned into a success, though in a
manner none of its planners could have foreseen. Even in the
1 Access to them was obtained by cutting entrances from the cellars of the houses
adjacent: (Repert,, 89, f. 957).
a QJj.P,f 1675, report dated November loth, 1675.
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